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This  book  consists  mainly  of  ex- 
tracts taken  (by  permission  of  the 
War  Office)  from  the  following  , 
official  text  -  books  and  training ^ 
manuals,  viz.  The  King's  Regulaf 
lions,  Manual  of  Military  Law,  Field 
Service  Regulations,  Infantry  Train-V 
ing,  Musketry  Regulations,  Field  Ser-^ 
vice  Pocket  Book,  Manual  of  Field 
Engineering,  Manual  of  Map  Read' 
ing,  R.A.M.C.  Training,  Manual  of 
Military  Hygiene,  &c.  The  private 
soldier  cannot,  as  a  rule,  have  access 
to  these  books  nor  can  he  carry  a 
library  in  his  haversack.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  following  pages  is  to  pro- 
vide him  with  so  much  knowledge  of 
his  trade  as  may  conveniently  be 
conveyed  in  print  and  in  the  small- 
est possible  compass.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  preserve  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  authorized 
books  of  instruction,  and  only  such 
matter  has  been  included  as  is  likely 
to  prove  of  value  to  the  non-com- 
missioned officer  and  private  soldier. 


WHAT  EVERY  SOLDIER 
OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

The  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
training  of  the  soldier  is  to  make 
him,  in  mind  and  body,  a  better  man 
than  his  adversary  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Fitness  for  war  is  the  only 
thing  that  counts,  and  every  soldier 
should  school  himself  to  keep  this 
constantly  in  mind.  His  first  duty 
is  to  acquire  a  soldierly  spirit.  This 
will  help  him  to  bear  fatigue,  priva- 
tion, and  danger  cheerfully,  will  give 
him  confidence  in  himself,  his  offi- 
cers, and  his  comrades,  and  will  pro- 
duce such  a  high  degree  of  courage 
and  disregard  of  self  that,  in  the  day 
of  battle,  he  will  use  his  brains  and 
his  weapons  coolly  and  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  soldier  must  learn 
to  be  proud  of  his  profession  and 
particularly  so  of  his  own  regiment 
or  corps. 

On  enlistment  eyerv soldier  swears 
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to  bear  true  allegiance  to  His  Ma- 
jesty the  King,  and  to  obey  the  law- 
ful commands  of  the  officers  set  over 
him.  This  is  not  an  empty  form 
but  a  solemn  oath  which  can  never 
be  broken  or  forgotten  without  dis- 
grace. By  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, a  man  binds  himself,  of  his 
own  free  will,  to  submit  to  military 
discipline. 

Discipline  is  the  living  force  which 
turns  a  crowd  of  men  into  an  army. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
efficiency,  safety,  and  comfort  of  all 
ranks.    The  essence  of  discipline  is 
instant  and  cheerful  obedience,  not : 
only  to  commands  given  by  word  of  , 
mouth,  but  to  all  rules  and  regula-  , 
tions  duly  issued  by  proper  autho- 
rity.   Soldiers  will  be  held  person- 
ally responsible  that  they  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  such 
orders  and  details  of  duty  as  are 
posted  in  quarters. 

True  discipline  consists  not  only 
in  obedience  to  military  law,  but  in 
the  formation  of  a  habit  of  minrflj 
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which  is  best  described  as  the  sol- 
dierly spirit. 

The  manner  in  which  a  soldier 
should  proceed  to  obtain  redress  for 
any  grievance  under  which  he  con- 
siders himself  to  be  suffering  is  laid 
down  in  the  Army  Act  and,  briefly 
stated,  is  as  follows.  If  any  soldier 
thinks  himself  wronged  in  any 
matter  by  any  officer  (other  than 
his  captain)  or  by  any  soldier,  he 
may  complain  thereof  to  his  captain, 
and  if  he  thinks  himself  wronged 
by  his  captain  ...  he  may  complain 
thereof  to  his  commanding  officer, 
and  if  he  thinks  himself  wronged  by 
his  commanding  officer  ...  he  may 
complain  thereof  to  the  prescribed 
general  officer.  .  .  .  Should  a  soldier 
wish  to  bring  a  complaint  to  the 
notice  of  an  officer  he  should  do  it 
personally  and  not  in  writing.  A 
soldier  desirous  of  addressing  an 
officer  must  always  be  accompanied 
by  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

Anonymous  complaints  are  strictly 
prohibited.  ch 

l*7n  w><    k  / 
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When  a  soldier  is  unwell  and  • 
wishes  to  go  to  hospital  at  any  other  - 
than  the  usual  time,  he  will  report  r 
his  wish  to  the  orderly  sergeant  of  \ 
his  company,  who  will  see  that  the 
man  is  taken  to  hospital. 

Soldiers  will  salute  all  commis- 
sioned officers  whom  they  know  to  be 
such,  whether  in  uniform  or  not.  The 
compliment  of  the  salute  is  due,  not 
to  the  individual  officer,  but  to  the 
chain  of  command  which  he  repre- 
sents. Saluting  may  seem  of  small 
military  importance,  but  experience 
has  proved  that  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  demands  the  observance  of 
this  rule.  A  2nd  Lieutenant  wears 
one  star  ;  a  Lieutenant,  two  stars  ; 
Captain,  three  stars ;  Major,  a  crown; 
Lt.-Colonel,  a  crown  and  a  star; 
Colonel,  a  crown  and  two  stars ; 
Brigadier-General,  crossed  sword  and 
baton  ;  Major-General,  ditto  with  a 
star ;  Lt. -General,  ditto  with  a 
crown  ;  General,  ditto  with  crown 
•uid  star ;  Field-Marshal,  crossed 
tLtons  in  a  wreath  with  a  crown. 
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All  persons  belonging  to  or  em- 
ployed by  the  Army  are  required  to 
give  every  assistance  to  the  Military 
Police.  Provost  and  Assistant  Pro- 
vost Marshals  wear  a  badge  marked 
P.M.  or  A.P.M.  on  the  left  arm  ; 
Military  Policemen  a  badge  marked 
M.P.  on  the  left  arm. 

A  soldier  on  furlough  who  requires 
medical  aid  should  apply  to  the 
nearest  military  station.  Only  in 
cases  of  emergency  or  when  a  soldier 
unfit  to  travel  resides  at  a  distance 
from  a  military  hospital  may  he 
apply  to  a  civil  practitioner. 

The  second  most  important  point 
in  the  education  of  the  soldier  is  the 
training  of  his  body. 

Fitness  includes  strength,  activity 
both  of  mind  and  muscle,  and  good 
health.  Every  soldier  must  possess 
these  three  qualities  or  he  will  not 
be  able  to  resist  fatigue  and  priva- 
tion. Strength  and  activity  will  be 
developed  by  the  courses  of  physical 
training  and  drill  prescribed  for  the 
Army,  but  the  preservation  of  health 
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depends  mainly  on  the  soldier  him- 
self. 

Given  the  knowledge  as  to  what 
is  right,  every  man  must  stand  or 
lall  by  his  own  actions. 

The  chief  work  of  the  infantry 
soldier  is  marching.    In  order  to 
cover  long  distances  and  to  be  fit 
to  fight  at  the  end  of  the  journey 
troops  must  be  in  first-class  condi- 
tion.   The  following  are  the  chief 
points  to  be  remembered  in  con- 
nexion with  marching.  Every  soldier 
should  take  care  that  his  equipment 

a  L,rTr[y,fitted  and  comfortable. 

badly-balanced  load  means  con- 
stant effort  to  maintain  the  balance 
ol  the  body.  He  must  see  that  his 
breathing  is  not  interfered  with  and 
that  ins  accoutrements  do  not  chafe 
h.m  nor  impede  the  free  action  of  his 
imbs.   When  a  heavy  weight  has  to 

SnCuTd',thc  ,en^th  of  the  step 
should  be  shortened.  For  the  pre- 
vent, on  of  injury  to  the  feet,  well- 
fitting  boots  and  socks  and  clean 
*eet  are  essential.    If  facilities  for 
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washing  the  feet  are  not  available, 
wiping  them,  particularly  the  toes, 
with  a  wet  cloth  does  good  by 
removing  dust  and  grease.  Men 
should  stretch  their  socks  when  they 
take  them  off  at  the  end  of  a  march 
to  shake  them  out,  and  after  stretch- 
ing them  should  put  them  on  the 
opposite  feet.  If  there  are  tender 
parts  of  the  feet  the  inside  of  the 
socks  should  be  greased  with  soap 
where  they  fit  over  them.  A  news- 
paper wrapped  round  the  foot  makes 
an  excellent  substitute  for  a  sock. 
Blisters  should  be  pricked  with  a 
needle  (previously  cleaned  in  the 
flame  of  a  match),  and  tender  parts 
covered  with  soap  or  unsalted  grease. 

The  best  method  of  improving  the 
wind  is  progressive  running  work 
in  the  open  air.  Smoking  on  the 
march  is  bad  for  the  heart  and  in- 
jures the  wind.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  raise  the  feet  when  resting  during 
a  halt. 

The  mind  should  be  occupied  when 
marching  ;  it  lessens  fatigue.  Sing- 

a3 
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ing  and  whistling  help  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  a  long  march,  and  men 
should  train  themselves  to  notice 
and  take  an  interest  in  the  places 
and  objects  they  pass  on  the  road. 
Straggling  is  a  serious  evil,  most  de- 
moralizing to  troops,  and  all  ranks 
should  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
not  to  ask  for  leave  to  fall  out  unless 
absolutely  compelled. 

A  common  fault  amongst  soldiers 
is  a  too  free  use  of  their  water-bottle 
on  the  march.  The  more  water  a 
man  drinks,  the  more  he  wants  ;  fre- 
quent thirst  is  a  bad  habit  for  which 
the  best  cure  is  the  exercise  of  self- 
control  ;  carrying  a  pebble  in  the 
mouth  increases  the  flow  of  saliva 
and  helps  to  prevent  thirst.  Drink- 
ing impure  water  is  very  dangerous. 
Water-bottles  must  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  should  always  be 
emptied  when  not  in  daily  use. 

Health  and  Disease.  A  sick  man 
is  not  only  a  rifle  lost  to  the  firing 
line,  but  an  actual  encumbrance 
requiring  special  food,  housing  anc1 
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transport.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  risks 
which  are  run  on  active  service  are 
almost  always  greater  from  disease 
than  from  the  enemy's  bullets.  The 
cure  of  disease  is  the  business  of  the 
medical  officers,  but  its  prevention  is 
largely  within  the  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual soldier,  and  the  study  of  sani- 
tation and  the  preservation  of  health 
is  incumbent  on  all  ranks.  Certain 
diseases  are  catching,  but  if  proper 
precautions  are  taken  the  risks  of 
infection  are  greatly  reduced.  One 
of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  that 
the  soldier  can  contract  is  enteric, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  typhoid 
fever.  Inoculation  is  a  great  pro- 
tection against  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion, and  every  soldier  owes  it  to 
his  own  safety  and  to  that  of  his 
comrades  to  take  advantage  of  this 
precaution,  which,  though  not  com- 
pulsory, has  been  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  safeguard  against  disease 
and  death.  Any  soldier  who  refuses 
to  be  inoculated  deliberately  incurs 
the  very  grave  responsibility  of 
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needlessly  endangering  the  lives  of 
his  fellows.  Camp  and  trench  sani- 
tation are  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  health.  A  good  rule  with  regard 
to  refuse  is  to  burn  what  you  can 
and  to  bury  what  you  can't  burn. 

To  avoid  chills,  which  often  lead 
to  serious  trouble,  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  loins  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  men  should  remember 
that  damp  cold  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  dry  cold.    It  is  better  to  keep 
up  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
stamping  the  feet  and  swinging  the 
arms  than  to  take  alcohol,  which 
diminishes  the  power  of  the  body  to 
resist  cold.    Don't  sit  on  anything 
damp  if  you  can  help  it. 

To  prevent  frost-bite,  washthe  feet 
with  soap  and  then  smear  them  over 
with  oil  or  some  greasy  substance. 
Tight  boots,  breeches,  and  putties 
impede  the  circulation  and  should 
be  avoided.  As  soon  as  a  man  feels 
that  he  is  frost-bitten  he  should  rub 
the  part  at  once  until  the  colour  re- 
turns (using  snow  for  the  purpose  if 
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possible).  On  no  account  should  he 
warm  the  part  near  the  fire. 

A  hungry  man  suffers  from  cold 
more  than  a  full  one.  On  service 
each  man  carries  an  emergency 
ration  for  use  in  extreme  necessity  ; 
this  must  never  be  touched  unless  no 
other  ration  of  any  kind  is  available  : 
and  then  only  by  order  of  a  com- 
mander. 

Much  suffering,  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  actual  loss  of  life,  may  be 
avoided  by  those  who  possess  a 
knowledge  of  FIRST  AID.  Every 
soldier  carries  a  first  field-dressing  in 
the  right-hand  skirt  pocket  of  his 
coat,  and  he  should  be  familiar  with 
the  manner  of  applying  this  dressing 
to  a  wound.  Printed  directions  for 
use  are  upon  the  outside  and  inside 
covers.  The  following  points  should 
be  attended  to.  Expose  the  wound 
by  cutting  open  the  clothing,  never 
by  dragging  it  over  the  wound. 
Never  wipe  the  wound  or  attempt  to 
clean  it  while  on  the  field.  Op^n' 
the  packet,  taking  care  not  to  d  u& 
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the  contents  on  the  ground,  and  not 
to  handle  the  gauze  that  will  touch 
the  wound  ;  apply  the  dressing  as 
directed  on  the  covers,  putting  the 
gauze  straight  on  the  wound.  For 
a  second  wound  use  the  second  dress- 
ing as  instructed  in  the  directions  on 
the  outer  cover. 

In  the  event  of  severe  bleeding 
from  a  wound,  absolute  rest  is  essen- 
tial. Lay  the  wounded  man  down 
and  try  to  keep  him  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible and  to  allay  his  alarm.  Whilst 
keeping  him  lying  perfectly  still,  if 
the  bleeding  is  from  an  arm  or  leg 
raise  the  limb  and  keep  it  elevated. 
Pressure  close  to  the  wound  and 
between  it  and  the  heart  will  gener- 
ally check  the  bleeding  for  a  time. 

The  third  most  important  point 
in  the  education  of  the  soldier  is  his 
Training  in  the  use  of  his  weapons 
and  of  the  spade. 

tur. 
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THE  RIFLE 

Every  soldier  should  take  a  pride 
in  the  weapon  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  should  satisfy  himself  that  it  is 
always  kept  clean  and  in  good  order. 
The  proper  method  of  cleaning 
the  rifle  will  be  taught  practically 
and  cannot  be  learnt  thoroughly 
from  a  book  ;  the  following  points, 
however,  should  be  committed  to 
memory.  The  outside  of  the  rifle 
will  be  cleaned  daily,  all  parts  of  the 
action  being  wiped  with  an  oily  rag  ; 
the  inside  of  the  rifle-barrel  (called 
the  bore)  will  always  be  left  oily — 
once  a  week  the  oil  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  bore  relubricated. 
Before  firing,  the  oil  will  be  removed 
from  the  bore  and  chamber  by  the 
use  of  a  pull-through  which  has  no 
gauze  on  it.  Arms  will  be  cleaned 
immediately  after  firing  as  follows. 
Thoroughly  oil  the  gauze,  remove 
the  bolt,  drop  the  weight  of  the  pull- 
through  through  the  bore  from  the 
breech  and  pull  the  gauze  through 
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three  or  four  times.    Then  place  a 
tight Jy-fit ting  piece  of  dry  flannel- 
ette in  the  second  loop  of  the  pull- 
through  and  draw  it  through  till  the 
bore  is  clean.    Finally,  oil  the  bore 
with   a   loosely  -  fitting    piece  of 
flannelette,  using  just  enough  oil  to 
cover  the  bore  thoroughly.    If  it  is 
impossible  to  clean  the  rifle  imme- 
diately after  firing,    an   oily  rag 
should  be  pulled  through  the  bore 
and  the  rifle  should  be  cleaned  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

Too  frequent  use  of  the  pull- 
through  gauze  wears  out  a 
rifle. 

No  gritty  material,  such  as  emery 
or  bath-brick,  is  to  be  used  on 
any  part  of  the  rifle. 

Only  regulation  flannelette  must 
be  used. 

The  gauze  must  be  thoroughly 
clean  and  well  oiled  before  use. 

If  the  pull-through  cord  is  worn, 
a  new  one  should  be  taken  into 
use. 

If  a  pull-through  cord  breaks,  the 
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rifle  must  at  once  be  taken  to 

the  armourer. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  by 

the    soldier    to    remove  the 

obstruction. 
The  pull-through  should  be  drawn 

through  the  rifle  in  one  motion. 
Very  great  care  must  be  taken 

not  to  allow  the  cord  to  rub 

against  the  muzzle. 
The  magazine  must  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  rifle  except  for 

cleaning  purposes. 
Learning  to  shoot  straight  is  very 
largely  a  question  of  taking  enough 
trouble.  The  necessity  for  strong 
personal  effort  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  worst  fault  of  all  is 
carelessness,  and  the  next  worse 
fault  is  getting  flurried.  To  become 
an  efficient  marksman,  especially 
under  service  conditions,  needs 
much  careful  training  and  depends 
on  the  gradual  education  of  the 
eyesight  and  the  development  of 
will-power.  To  be  able  to  hit  a 
fixed  mark  on  the  range  at  a  known 
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distance   is   only   the    ABC  of 
efficiency  with  the  rifle,  and  soldiers 
should  spare  no  pains  in  learning 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  musketry 
in  all  its  branches.     This  includes 
deftness  in  loading,  the  skilful  use 
of  cover,  picking  up  an  indistinct 
target,  estimating  the  range,  rapid 
alignment  of  sights,  understanding 
the  connexion   between  fire  and 
movement,  co-operating  with  com- 
rades, and,  above  all,  fire  discipline. 

Fire  discipline  means  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  signals  and  orders  of  the 
commander — wild,  unsteady  fire  is 
worse    than    useless.    Each  man 
should  satisfy  himself  that  every 
time  he  presses  the  trigger  he  will 
hit  the  object  aimed  at.  Rapid 
fire  may  be  used  when  occasion 
demands,  but  must  never  become 
reckless  expenditure  of  ammunition 
at  the  fastest  possible  rate.  Indis- 
criminate firing  at  hostile  aircraft 
is  likely  to  injure  more  friends 
than  foes.    In  the  case  of  rifle  fire  I 
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at  aeroplanes  being  ordered,  men 
should  aim  six  times  the  length  of 
the  machine  in  front  of  it  and  in 
the  case  of  airships  at  the  nose  of 
the  envelope. 

No  soldier  equipped  with  a  rifle 
is  permitted  to  fire  with  any  but 
his  own.  Aim  will  generally  be 
taken  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
mark.  Don't  dwell  too  long  on 
your  aim.  When  shooting  up  or 
down  hill,  less  elevation  is  necessary 
than  when  the  object  is  on  the  same 
level.  More  elevation  than  that 
marked  on  the  sights  is  required  in 
very  dry  or  very  cold  weather. 
More  elevation  must  be  given  when 
firing  against  the  wind  and  less 
when  firing  with  it.  Less  elevation 
is  required  on  a  dull  than  on  a 
bright  day.  Many  of  these  rules 
will  be  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
of  battle,  but  the  mind  of  every 
soldier  must  retain  one  fixed  idea 
under  all  circumstances,  and  that 
is  the  determination  not  to  waste 
a  single  round  of  ammunition.  An 
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army  composed  of  men  who  never  fire 
an  unaimed  shot  would  be  invincible. 

THE  BAYONET 

It  should   be  the  ambition  of 
every  soldier  to   close   with  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  possible  and  to 
turn  him  out  of  his  position  at  the 
point  of  the    bayonet.  Recruits 
will  be  taught   the   use   of  this 
weapon  in  progressive  lessons  by 
a    qualified    instructor,    but  no 
amount  of  skill  will  lead  to  success 
if  the  combative  spirit  is  absent. 
Vigorous  aggression  is  the  essence 
of  bayonet  righting,  a  half-hearted 
c  bcin^ 

dangerous  only  to  the 
attacker.  When  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance can  no  longer  be  checked  by 
fire  he  must  be  driven  back  by  a 
counter-charge  delivered  with  the 
utmost  determination.  The  butt 
of  the  rifle  should  only  be  used 
when  the  attack  with  the  bayonet 
has  failed  and  it  is  impossible  to  use 
the  point.  The  advantage  of  tne 
'  first  hit  '  cannot  be  overestimated. 
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THE  SPADE 

The  object  of  an  attack  being  to 
get  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy 
as  quickly  as  possible,  cover  from 
fire  must  be  considered  as  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  its  main  object 
being  to  enable  the  soldier  to  use 
his    weapons    with    the  greatest 
possible  effect.    Rapid  movement 
in  extended  order  under  fire  is  often 
safer  than  frequent  halts  and  dig- 
ging-in.    Entrenching  tools  must  be 
kept  sharp  and  clean  and  firm  in 
their  sockets.    The  pickaxe  should 
be  worked  from  front  to  rear,  not 
sideways.    Lift  the  pick  well  above 
the  head  with  both  hands.  The 
helve  should  slide  easily  through 
the  hand  nearest  the  pickhead,  and 
full  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  weight  of  the  tool.    In  using  the 
shovel  the  thigh  should  be  employed 
to  assist  in  thrusting  it  under  the 
earth  which  has  been  loosened  by 
the  pick.    Throw  the  earth  without 
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a  jerk  ;  the  hand  nearest  the  blade 
sliding  freely  up  the  handle. 

To  afford  protection  against  rifle 
fire  earth  should  be  at  least  3|  feet 
thick,  that  is  to  say,  about  the 
length  of  the  service  rifle.  In  clay 
soil  4|  feet  is  required. 

SCOUTING,  SENTRIES,  AND 
NIGHT  WORK 

Every    soldier    ought    to  have 
initiative,  that  is  to  say,  the  power 
to  act  for  himself  when  the  necessity 
arises.    This  quality  is  absolutely 
necessary  when  he  is  employed  on 
scouting.    The  scout  fights  with  his 
head  rather  than  with  his  hands. 
He  will  often  have  to  work  alone 
and  at  night,  and  his  responsibilities 
are  greater  than  those  of  a  man  in 
the  ranks.    His  sight  and  hearing 
must  be  keen,  his  head  cool,  and  he 
must  be  able  to  put  two  and  two 
together.    Power  to  see  in  the  dark 
improves  with  practice,  and  listening 
can  also  be  practised  with  advan- 
tage.   A  sheet   of   paper  shaped 
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like  a  funnel  makes  a  useful  ear- 
trumpet. 

Before  starting  out  on  scouting 
duty  make  sure  that  you  under- 
stand your  orders  and  repeat  them 
over  to  yourself  in  your  own  words 
to  fix  them  in  your  memory.  Try  to 
find  out  all  you  can  over  and  above 
your  orders,  and  report  anything 
that  you  think  may  be  important. 

A  scout  should  make  a  habit  of 
observing  the  points  of  the  compass. 
This  knowledge  will  generally  enable 
him  to  travel  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  without  it  he  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  or  wander  round 
in  a  circle.  The  following  points 
should  be  remembered  : 

In  marching  on  a  star  don't 
choose  one  too  low  on  the  horizon. 
In  spring  and  autumn  the  sun  rises 
in  the  East  and  sets  in  the  West. 
In  summer  it  rises  north  of  East 
and  sets  north  of  West.  In  winter 
it  rises  south  of  East  and  sets  south 
of  West.  In  Europe  the  sun  is 
always  South  at  midday.  When 
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facing  North  the  East  is  on  your 
right  hand.    The  moon  also  travels 
from  East  to  West,  rising  about 
one  hour  later  each  day.    The  Pole 
Star  is  very  nearly  due  North  at  all 
times  of  the  year.    To  find  the 
Pole  Star  first  look  for  the  Great 
Bear.    This  constellation  consists 
of  seven  visible  stars,  five  of  these 
stars  are  in  a  curved  line,  the  other 
two   point   in   another  direction. 
Follow  this  direction  with  your  eye 
and  the  first  star  you  come  to  is 
the  Pole  Star.    In  Northern  Europe 
the  Pole  Star  is  never  low  on  the 
horizon.    The  printing  on  an  Ord- 
nance Map  reads  from  West  to  East 
and  consequently  the  side  margins 
(from  top  to  bottom)  point  from 
North  to  South.    The  proportion 
between  a  map  and  the  country 
which  it  represents  is  known  as 
'  the  Scale  '  of  the  map.    Thus  if 
a  map  is  drawn  on  the  scale  of  an 
inch  to  a  mile  it  simply  means  that 
each  inch  of  paper  corresponds  to 
one  mile  of  country.    Similarly  the 
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half -inch  scale  means  that  each 
half-inch  of  paper  corresponds  to 
one  mile  of  country. 

A  halfpenny  is  just  one  inch 
across,  therefore  on  a  map  drawn 
at  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile  the 
distance  between  two  places  the 
width  of  a  halfpenny  apart  would 
be  exactly  one  mile,  and  so  on  all 

over  the  map. 

A  kilometre  is  a  little  less  than 
two-thirds  of  a  mile.  That  is  to 
say,  3  kilometres  are  equal  to  about 
2  miles. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  should 
be  noted.  This  precaution  will 
often  assist  a  man  in  finding  his 
way.  To  test  the  direction  of  a 
slight  breeze,  lick  the  inside  of  the 
wrist  and  hold  it  above  the  head. 

To  find  your  way  back  over  the 
same  path  in  the  dark,  pieces  of 
paper  pinned  to  the  ground  with 
bits  of  stick  at  regular  intervals  may 
prove  a  useful  guide. 

When  scouting  be  careful  to 
avoid  exaggerating  the  strength  of 
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the  enemy.  This  is  a  common 
fault. 

200  Infantry  in  fours 
120  Cavalry     at    a  pass  a  given 
walk  L  point  in  one 

5  Artillery  Guns  or  minute. 

Wagons  at  a  walk 
Cavalry  raises  a  high  light  cloud 
of  dust. 

Infantry  and  vehicles  a  lower, 
denser  cloud. 

Motor-cars  a  thick,  high,  and  con- 
tinuous cloud. 

For  estimating  distance  by  sound, 
which  can  be  done  by  observing  the 
time  which  elapses  between  the 
flash  of  a  gun  and  its  report,  allow 
250  yards  for  every  beat  of  the 
pulse. 

Every  scout  to  be  really  efficient 
should  be  an  expert  tracker,  and 
a  good  judge  of  distance. 

For  silent  advance  over  short 
grass  or  hard  ground  the  toe  should 
touch  the  ground  first  and  the  foot 
be  raised  higher  than  usual.  In 
long  grass  the  pace  should  be  slow 
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and  the  heel  should  touch  the 
ground  before  the  toe. 

Objects  are  more  visible  when  the 
moon  is  behind  the  scout  than  when 
it  is  in  front  of  him. 

A  scout  may  stand  when  there  is 
a  background  behind  him  and  lie 
down  when  there  is  not.  It  is 
easier  to  hear  sounds  on  soft  ground 
when  standing,  on  hard  ground 
when  lying  flat.  Scouts  only  use 
their  rifles  in  self-defence.  In  send- 
ing written  messages,  the  place, 
time,  and  date  of  dispatch  should 
be  clearly  stated,  and  the  name, 
rank,  and  regiment  of  the  sender 
signed  in  the  right-hand  bottom 
corner.  Names  of  places  and  per- 
sons will  be  written  in  block 
capitals,  e.g.  LONDON,  and  should 
be  spelt  exactly  as  given  on  the 
map.  Words  which  have  no  exact 
meaning  such  as  big,  small,  before, 
behind,  dusk,  dawn,  &c.,  must  not 
be  used.  The  right  and  left  banks 
of  a  river  are  those  so  situated  when 
the  observer  is  looking  down  stream. 
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If  captured,  a  scout  should  refuse 
to  give  any  information  beyond 
stating  his  rank  and  name.  By  the 
laws  of  war  he  cannot  be  punished 
for  this  refusal. 

SENTRIES 

Sentries  are  look-out  men  posted 
to  give  timely  notice  of  the  move- 
ments or  approach  of  an  enemy. 
The  first  duty  of  a  sentry  is  to  see 
without  being  seen.    He  must  not 
move  about,  nor  should  he  lie  down 
unless  ordered  to  do  so.  Anything 
approaching   drowsiness   must  be 
resisted  with  the  greatest  deter- 
mination.   A  sentry  who  sleeps  on 
his  post  commits  a  capital  military 
crime,  which  is  punishable  on  active 
service  by  death  and  at  other  times 
by  imprisonment.    This  also  applies 
to  telephone  orderlies. 

Darkness  is  the  situation  most 
favourable  to  vivid  imagination. 
Sentries  should  therefore  be  on 
their  guard  not  to  give  way  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  and  must 
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exercise  the  greatest  self-control. 
Individual  firing  into  the  dark  at 
snipers  is  forbidden.  A  sentry  will 
immediately  warn  his  group  of  the 
approach  of  any  person  or  party. 
To  make  the  voice  carry  place  the 
hands  each  side  of  the  mouth,  palms 
inwards.  Do  not  throw  back  the 
head  but  direct  the  voice  to  a  point 
on  the  ground  halfway  between 
yourself  and  the  man  with  whom 
you  wish  to  communicate. 

A  sentry  ought  to  know  these 
nine  points  : 

(1)  The  direction  of  the  enemy. 

(2)  The  extent  of  the  front  he 
has  to  watch. 

(3)  The  number  of  his  post. 

(4)  The  situation  of  the  sentries 
on  his  right  and  left. 

(5)  The  number  and  situation  of 
his  picquet  and  the  best  way  to  it. 

(6)  The  situation  of  any  detached 
or  examining  post. 

(7)  The  names  of  villages,  rivers, 
&c,  in  view  and  the  places  to  which 
the  roads  and  railways  lead. 
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(8)  Whether  any  scouts  or  patrols 
are  likely  to  return  near  his  post. 

(9)  The  countersign. 

A  soldier  may  not  take  off  any 
article  of  clothing  or  accoutrement 
whilst  on  guard  or  sentry. 

THE  BATTLE 

The  three  qualities  which  the 
battlefield  demands  are  Coolness, 
Gallantry,  and  Endurance.  If  the 
soldier  keeps  these  constantly  in 
mind  he  will  not  fail  when  he  is  put 
to  the  great  test. 

In  retiring,  losses  are  always 
greater  than  in  advancing.  All 
ranks  should  take  notice  of  what 
takes  place  within  their  view  and 
hearing  and  report  anything  of 
importance  at  once  to  their  imme- 
diate superior.  All  documents  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy  should  be 
forwarded  without  delay  through 
the  nearest  officer  to  the  Staff. 

If  incapacitated  from  advancing 
the  soldier's  first  duty  is  to  place  his 
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mmunition  in  a  conspicuous  place 
eady  to  be  picked  up  by  other  men, 
nd  all  ranks  must  seize  oppor- 
unities  that  offer  for  replenishing 
heir  ammunition  in  this  manner. 

If  a  soldier  loses  touch  with  his 
ection  commander  it  is  his  duty  to 
lace  himself  under  the  orders  of  the 
earest  officer  or  non-commissioned 
fficer,  to  whatever  company,  regi- 
ent,  or  battalion  he  may  belong. 
No  man  is  permitted  to  leave  his 
platoon  in  action  to  take  wounded 
to  the  rear,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
without  special  orders.  After  an 
action  unwounded  men  must  rejoin 
their  own  units  immediately. 

The  only  calls  used  in  the  field  are 
he  1  Alarm  '  and  the  4  Charge  \ 
Any  other  bugle  calls,  such  as  4  Re- 
tire ',  can  only  emanate  from  the 
enemy,  and  should  be  the  signal  for 
rapid  fire  on  our  part. 

Pursuit  of  a  beaten  enemy  is  the 
triumph  of  the  soldier,  and  shoulc] 
e  pressed  at  all  costs  with  tr^ 
tmost  vigour. 
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LORD  KITCHENER'S  MESSAGE 

I 

Finally,  as  a  general  guide  U{y 
conduct  you  cannot  do  better  thai  jt 
learn  by  heart  the  message  whicr 
Lord  Kitchener  sent  to  the  mer 
of  the  Expeditionary  Force  :  I 

"  Be  invariably  courteous,  considerate,  a 
kind.  Never  do  anything  likely  to  injure  oie 
destroy  property,  and  always  look  upon 
looting  as  a  disgraceful  act.  You  are  sure' 
to  meet  with  a  welcome  and  to  be  trusted  3 
your  conduct  must  justify  that  welcome  ana 
that  trust.  J 

Your  duty  cannot  be  done  unless  yom 
health  is  sound.  So  keep  constantly  on  youi 
guard  against  any  excesses.  In  this  nev 
experience  you  may  find  temptations  both  ii 
wine  and  women.  You  must  entirely  resis 
both  temptations,  and,  while  treating  al 
women  with  perfect  courtesy,  you  shoul 
avoid  any  intimacy. 

Do  your  duty  bravely, 
Fear  God, 
^     Honour  the  King." 
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